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SCUR-HEARD. 

Last summer Professor J. W. Pearce wrote 
to me, inquiring if I had any references that 
would throw light on this obscure word. I 
replied that I had none ; the word was a crux 
to me as to everyone else. But in reading his 
paper (Notes for November), a new interpre- 
tation suggested itself. The day before, while 
working on a different subject, I had had 
occasion to consult Lumby's ' Be Domes 
Dasge ', p. 16. There I stumbled upon the 
line 264 ; ne peer hagul scuras hearde mid 
snawe. (This is wanting in the variant text 
in Wulfstans' Homilies, ed. Napier, p. 139). 
It occurred to me, then, to put scur-heard and 
hagul-scuras hearde together for the purposes 
of interpretation. Can there be any objection 
to regarding heard as expressive of the sensa- 
tion produced upon the human body ? Or any 
objection to regarding scur as illustrative of 
the stinging sensation produced by a storm, 
whether of hail, or of arrows, or of swords? 
I would propose, therefore, to interpret sciir- 
heard as=-sharp, cutting like a storm. In 
good American we might render by "blizzard- 
sharp," an epithet which the prairie man would 
doubtless pronounce highly suggestive. And 
hagul-scuras hearde we might render by " cut- 
ting showers of hail." 

The objection which I make, and doubtless 
most of the readers of the Notes have made, to 
Professor Pearce's interpretation of scur-heard 
is that it lowers the meaning of scur from 
" storm " to " standing water." Also, it takes 
away from the compound scarheard all its 
poetic force, and makes it tamely literal. 
Whereas the conception of a weapon, or 
weapons, as lashing with the ceaseless fury of 
a storm is highly poetical. 

J. M. Hart. 
Cornell University. 



SCURHEARD. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs: — In the recent discussion in your 
columns of the word sciirheard it would seem 
that insufficient heed has been given to Miillen- 
hoff 's note on scarpen sciirim in line 64 of the 
" Hildebrandslied," — 'Denkmaler,' 3rd. ed., ii, 
p. 16-17, or 211 d e d-» P- 26 3- Korner, to be sure, 



prints the whole note within his own, but since 
Mr. Pearce does not exactly and particularly 
mention MiillenhofPs interpretation, — "scurum 
oder sciirheard heisst das schwert nur, weil es 
sich im kampf, in sci'irum, als hart bewahrt" — 
one can not be sure that he had carefully con- 
sidered it, as it certainly deserves to be. 

Why is not this interpretation of Miillen- 
hofPs the true one? It easily satisfies the two 
principles of Mr. Pearce ; both elements are 
duly considered and the meaning is in accord- 
ance with fact. For the first component we 
have the same meaning in Old German and in 
Old Norse, while the second component is 
regularly used of the sword and of other 
weapons. What is more natural than that a 
sword be hard in battle? Is it not after all too 
wide a leap from the usual meaning of scier 
and its kin, especially in any connection in- 
volving thought of a battle or a weapon, to 
rain-water standing in a tub within a smithy ? 

Arthur H. Palmer. 

Yale University. 



'TEAM." 



To the Editors op Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs : — A very curious provincialism current 
here is the use of " team," as is apparent from 
the following extract from the Halifax Herald, 
Jan. 10, 1893. 

"He (the runaway horse) guaged the dis- 
tance exactly and swung into the stable at 
a rattling clip, doing no injury beyond slightly 
scratching the varnish on a team standing on 
the street. The escape from damage was 
remarkable." 

"Team" is the general term for vehicle, 
the English "trap," Scotch "Machine," 
Ontario "rig." "Team," in Ontario, always 
means two horses, and draught horses, used 
in farm work or hauling. There we have also 
the word "teamster" for the man who drives 
the heavy lumber waggon. A "team" of 
driving horses is a "span." 

I have often heard the term used in speech, 
"Won't you let us take you in our team 
(carriage)?" but I have never before seen it 
in print. 

Archibald Macmechan. 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. 
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